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his intention was to keep the Congress short and sharp, but
that he thought it necessary to devote the opening days,
when minds were still fresh, to the larger questions, those
capable of being causes of war. Accordingly, they would
begin with Bulgaria.

Next day, at two o'clock, the Congress assembled for the
first time, in a magnificent hall which was in perfect keeping
with the gold-braided uniforms, stars, badges, and swords of
the diplomats. Before the sitting, every one passed to a
buffet to drink port and nibble biscuits. Beaconsfield had
himself introduced to the international personnel: the
Turk, Caratheodory Pasha, a young, black-bearded man
with a too gentle expression; the tottering old Gortchakoff;
the Italian Corti, with the face of a Japanese; the Frenchman
Waddington, half-English; the Austrian Andrassy. . . . Yes,
everything was all right: except for Bismarck and himself,
there was no giant character here.

Bismarck proceeded with military directness. Forth-
with, the division of Bulgaria into two parts separated by
the line of the Balkans was agreed to without discussion.
Then everything went wrong. The Russians had granted the
Turks the frontier of the Balkans, and wanted to refuse them
the right to defend it or to maintain troops in that part of
Bulgaria which had been left to them. This meant, in-
directly, the destruction of all the results of the London
agreement. An unoccupied Bulgaria would once again be
at the mercy of Russia, and Russia would have her access to
the Mediterranean.

Beaconsfield thundered. St. Petersburg must renounce
the illusion that the will of England could be circumvented.
Gortchakoff was piqued, and grew obstinate. Lord
Beaconsfield solemnly declared that the English terms
constituted an ultimatum. In consternation the Russians
sent an emissary to their Emperor. Beaconsfield wrote